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VoLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTION TO THE R.C.V.S. 


Members are subscribing very slowly to the 
funds of the R.C.V.S. The present total of fifty 
guineas looks poor enough at first sight, but it be- 
comes poorer when we remember that two-fifths 
of it has come from one man. Mr. Clement 
Stephenson set a good example to the wealthier 
members by giving twenty guineas; thirty other 
subscribers have given a guinea each. 

It is disappointing that so few have yet sub- 
scribed, and it is somewhat surprising to note the 
absence of the advocates of voluntary subscription 
from the list of donors. We had hoped that these 
gentlemen would have been eager to prove the 
virtue of their chosen recipe for the financial ills of 
the R.C.V.S., viz., voluntary subscription. They 
show no such eagerness, but it is not yet too late 
for them to develop it, and we really hope they 
soon will do. Meanwhile we may point out to them 
that not a few of the present small list of donors are 
known advocates of compulsory subscription. 

A correspondent—one of the few subscribers— 
recently suggested that the Council should officially 
invite subscriptions. Possibly the Council may do 
so in words at their next meeting a month hence, 
but they have already intimated their willingness 
to receive subscriptions by their actions. At their 
last meeting the Council formally accepted the one 
subscription that was then to hand. The Secre- 
tary has acknowledged thirty others since then in 
the professional press. There can be no excuse for 
members who do not realise the present situation, 
The Council need financial help, the Council are 
accepting it whenever offered ; the one thing needed 
is that members should be willing to offer it. 

Those who can afford more than a guinea may 
well give more, as one has done. But single 
guineas will amply suffice, if our esprit de corps is 
more than a merely nominal one. If ten per cent. 
of our members subscribed guineas, the impending 
disastrous sale of Consols would probably be averted. 
Twice that percentage would do more than avert 
it. But the total number of subscribers so far is 
less than one per cent. of the profession—a pro- 
fession that boasts the motto of Vis wnita fortior ! 
If the profession does not alter its ways, the motto 
ought to be altered. 





A CASE OF INTESTINAL FISTULA IN A 
HORSE. 


On February 12th a friend invited me to examine 
an unique case, which he shortly described as “an 
abscess just in front of the prepuce from which 
ingesta is escaping.” 

On seeing the patient—a five-year-old bay van 
gelding—I found an irregular shaped swelling about 
three inches in front of the prepuce, in form not 
unlike a mare’s udder, each division being to one 
side of the median line of the abdomen. Each en-. 
largement was an abscess cavity with thick walls 
From that on the near side was removed about an 
egg cup full of ingesta, but the foreman had re- 
moved a much larger quantity earlier in the day. 
From the abscess on the off side only an extremely 
foetid, thin grey pus escaped. On washing out 
either abscess with a disinfectant it was found they 
communicated. The animals appetite was not good. 
Pulse about 58 and temperature 103. 

The, history of the case was as follows: On the 
morning of January 14th an cdematous swelling 
was noticed along the abdomen. This was credited 
by the foreman to the horse having been over the 
bail, so nothing was done except to remove him 
from the stable to a loose-box. For some days this 
swelling increased, and extended forward to between 
the fore legs. Then it began to slowly decrease, 
especially the anterior part, A little later the por- 
tion near the prepuce got larger but more circum- 
scribed, and soon softened. 

On February 4th an abscess broke in the median 
line and discharged a large quantity of pus. Next 
day the foreman noticed that ingesta was escaping 
from the wound and collecting in the cavity. Then 
more swelling took place, which temporarily occlu- 
ded the original opening and was followed by the 
formation of the two abscesses which I saw on 
February 12th. 

It was quite clear that we had an intestinal fis- 
tula, and that no external wound was present until 
the abscess broke on February 4th. The cdema 
which was the first symptom is quite in accordance 
with a theory that it was set up by the passage of 
some foreign body, as a nail or piece of wire, from 
within the intestine into the wall of the abdomen. 
That would account for the abscesses also. The 
fact of ingesta escaping and the horse showing very 
little sign of peritonitis, indicated that adhesion of 
the gut to the abdominal wall had taken place. It 
is true no foreign body was found, but as it was not 
suspected it might easily escape when the first 
abscess burst, without notice, 

As to treatment, we decided to wait events and 
simply keep the parts clean with water and anti- 
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septics. We hoped the abscesses would heal, the 
local swelling decrease, and then possibly if only one 
fistulous opening remained some surgical procedure 
might be attempted. 

On February 13th both abscesses had contracted 
a little; they stlll communicated, but ingesta only 
passed from that on the near side. With the finger 
in this cavity one could just reach far enough to 
feel an opening into the abdomen, but the thicken- 
ing of the skin and subcutaneous tissues prevented 
a closer examination. 

On February 17th there was a decided change for 
the worse. Appetite almost gone, temp. 104, 
breathing more rapid, and the abdominal muscles 
contracted and ftixed—suggestive of peritonitis. 
The foreman mentioned that shortly after the horse 
drank water there was an escape of fluid from the 
wound. He first noticed this on February 12th. 
We offered the horse a pail of water and he drank 
about two quarts. In six or eight minutes a fair 
sized stream of dirty fluid gushed out of the fistulous 
opening 

A post-mortem examination was made on Feb. 
18th shortly after death. The two external wounds 
converged to meet at an opening through the 
abdomen about three quarters of an inch in diame- 
ter. The abdominal walls were incised along the 
borders of the ribs and laterally back to the pelvis. 
The flap thus made was turned back so as to show 
the injured part. Here we found a firm adhesion 
of the ileum about eighteen inches before it reached 
the cecum. The portion of gut in front of the 
adhesion was slightly inflamed, and the portion 
behind quite healthy. The peritoneum presented a 
patch of inflammation round the injured part, but 
more particularly on the off side where an area of 
fifteen inches was discoloured and thickened. One 
lung also showed extensive septic inflammation. 

The drawing by Mr. Sewell will make quite 
clear the portion of ileum adherent. 

Wa. Huntina. 





A CASE OF PARALYSIS OF THE PHARYNX 
IN THE HORSE. 


By Henry Taytor, F.R.C.v.s., Hayward’s Heath. 


The subject was a carriage horse, three-quarter 
bred, aged about 10 or 12 years, and standing 
nearly 16-2. I was requested to see him because 
“he had a cold and was running at the nose.” 
These symptoms pretty well express what one 
noticed on a casual examination, and they had been 
present for a few days previously. On more careful 
observation, however, it was noticed that the nasal 
discharge was not so thick as that of an ordinary 
cold, and though it was at times tinged grren from 
the hay which had been eaten, in a similar manner 
to the condition found in cases of very “ sore throat,” 
it was of an intermittent nature, it resembled saliva, 
and it was frothy. Moreover the throat was not 
sensitive to pressure. I have just mentioned 
about the hay being eaten, but the expression is 
barely correct, as most, if not all of it was rejected 





after being masticated. The horse was therefore 
put on sloppy food, such as oatmeal gruel, and 
when he drank this I think I am not far from 
correct in saying the whole of it was returned 
through his nostrils. The coachman was of opinion 
that now and again a little of the liquid passed 
down the cesophagus, but it is exceedingly doubtful 
if any did after the first day or two. The animal 
looked bright enough, and at the outset the tem- 
perature and pulse were quite normal. As time 
went on, and as the animal grew hungrier he made 
more vigorous attempts to swallow, but it was of 
no avail; the fluids came back down the nostrils, 
and he was literally suffering from starvation in the 
midst of plenty. About the tenth day the breath 
became foetid, similar to cases of gangrene of the 
lung, and on the thirteenth day he died. 

With reference to treatment, various remedies 
were tried with negative results in each case; 
theoretically strychnine ought to have been of 
service. 

On post-mortem examination the pharynx, larynx, 
the right guttural pouch, and the trachea were 
each of them remarkable for the blackness of their 
lining mucous membrane. The larynx and trachea 
had evidently suffered from liquid going the wrong 
way. The left guttural pouch was normal. (During 
life there had been the very slightest swelling behind 
the inferior maxilla bone over the region of the right 
pouch, and this swelling was apparently just a little 
tender). Owing to exigencies of time the lungs 
and abdominal organs were not examined, neither 
was the brain. No cause could be assigned for the 
pharyngeal affection either during life or on post: 
mortem.The horse, barring a lameness, had a clean 
sheet for the previous six years. 

The nerve supply to the pharynx is regulated by 
the glosso-pharyngeal or 9th, and the vagus or 10th. 
These unite, and along with the sympathetic form 
the pharyngeal plexus, branches from which pass to 
the constrictor muscles and mucous membranes of 
the pharynx, and also to the first part of the ceso- 
phagus. There was nothing as far as one could 
judge to account for the paralysis of the nerve 


supply. 








CONSTRICTION OF LARGE COLON. 


Subject and History.—Bay Australian gelding 
foaled 1899; original date of joining July 22nd, 
1904. Four entries for “diseases of the digestive 
tystem, 7.e., six days for “diarrhoea” in March, 
1907 ; one day for “ colic” in April, 1909; six days 
for “indigestion” April, 1910, and two days for 
“ colic” in October, 1910—15 days in all during his 
64 years’ service. 

On Jan. 18th, 1911, the regiment arrived in 
Standing Camp, for 10 days’ manceuvres, after a 
23 days trek. On Jan. 24th this horse was placed 
on the sick list for an incised wound of the off fore 
foot—an accident which occurred in the field during 
the mancuvres. Being lame, he was placed in 
hospital and dressed daily ; only getting exerefse to 
the watering place until Jan. 28th, when, about 
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A. Constricted portion of large colon : about 2-ft. long, quite empty. 
D. Inflamed mesentery. 


B. Double colon. C. Floating colon. 


5.30 a.m. he was found ill in the lines. Nothing | 
abnormal was noticed the previous evening. 

Symptoms. He was very uneasy, continually | 
pawing the ground, getting up and lying down and 
champing his jaws. Very soon after, he got down | 
and commenced kicking and throwing himself about, | 
with severe bruises as a result. He then ap- 
peared to become comatose, but his limbs moved | 
spasmodically; his temperature was taken and | 
proved to be 110-4; ten minutes afterwards death | 
took place. There being no apparent cause for 
these curious symptoms and sudden death, a micro- | 
scopical examination of the blood was made, but | 
proved negative. 

Post-mortem. <A constriction of the large bowel 
at about the point where the double colon runs into | 
the floating colon. This constriction (shown in the 
accompanying rough sketch) was about 2 feet long | 
and quite empty. It was about 4th the normal | 
diameter of the bowel at that point ; the walls were 
thick, and the mucous membrane inflamed and 
corrugated. The adjoining mesentery was also | 
much inflamed. The constriction was somewhat | 
like, and about the diameter of, a piece of small | 
intestine. When the end of the constriction leading 
into the double colon was slit open, and the feces 
beyond pushed back, intestinal gas was heard to 
escape ; the faecal matter here was fairly hard and 
normal. On slitting open the other end of the con- | 
striction very little fecal matter was found, 
although the floating colon was about its normal 
size. There were shreds of white mucous found 
from this end of the constriction, right away down | 
to the rectal opening. 
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Remarks. Was this abnormality 
present at birth, or was it due to a 
gradual atrophy of the bowel wall? 
The previous entries for colic and 
diarrhea probably pointed to the diffi- 
culty that the fecal matter had in get- 
ting through the constriction, but after 
suitable treatment this difficulty was 
overcome. Exercise is said to increase 
peristalsis, and this animal had been 
rested in hospital from January 24th 
to 28th ; this rest would tend therefore 
to lessen peristalsis. It was peculiar 
that no violent symptoms were shown 
until about an hour before death; but 
“dull” symptoms may have been 
there unnoticed. The exceedingly 
high temperature just before death is 
the highest I have known recorded; 
but the thermometer was thoroughly 
tested afterwards and found to be quite 
reliable. 

A rough sketch of the constriction 
is attached; it is not drawn to scale. 


H. C. Stewart. Lieut. A.V.C. 


Attached 7th Dragoon Guards. 
Trimulgherry, Deccan. 


THE EFFECT OF GAS TAR ON SHEEP. 


A short time back I was called to see fifteen 
sheep, seven of which was found by shepherd in the 
morning lying dotted about the field dead. All 
were well the night before. They had been fed for 
three or four weeks on crushed oats, malt dust, and 
hay chaff, with fresh white turnips. Neither post- 
mortem or microscope threw any light on the 
cause. 

There is a long stretch of flat iron fencing belong- 
ing to the Railway Company, running along side of 
one of the fields in which the sheep had run, and this 


| fence had been tarred about three weeks before, and 
_some of the tar hung in beads along the under part 


of the bars of the fence; after rain the sheep were 


/noticed to be licking these beads of rain and tar. 


Can the tar have been the cause of the disaster ? 
The sheep were shut out of this field and the 

feed was changed for two or three days, when they 

were put back on to their old feed, and have done 


| well since. 


I should be much obliged if anyone having a 


| similar experience would record the same. 


Rugby. 


ALFRED OVER. 





THe Roya Sanrrary INstIvTure. 

At an examination for Inspectors of Meat and Other 
Foods, held in Manchester on 10th and 11th inst., 
fifteen candidates presented themselves: eleven were 
were granted certificates, including Messrs. William 
Collinson, Anston, Leonard Marsden, Anston, Arthur 
Bowman Mattinson, M.R.C.V.S. 
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INTUSSUSCEPTION IN AN OX. 


The following case of intussusception in an ox 
which came under my observation recently involves 
a certain amount of clinical and pathological 
interest, in fact so interesting that I think it well 
worth recording. 

Clinically, in my opinion, this affection of the 
bowels in the ox is of comparatively rare occurrence, 
and its diagnosis is attended with, in some cases, 
insurmountable difficulties, as the subjoined symp- 
toms would appear to indicate. 

Subject. Aged black and white working ox in 
good condition. 

History. None. Animal had been working on 
previous day, and was perfectly well at night. 
Found dull and listless in the morning, showing no 
indications of pain whatever. 

Symptoms. I saw the animal on the 25th of 
January. Found animal in the recumbent position, 
had some difficulty in getting him up. Temp. 101-6. 
Pulse 56 to the minute, full and strong, almost 
bounding; membranes injected. Feetid breath, 
muco-purulent discharge from nose; staring coat, 
muzzle dry, abdomen distended only slightly, 
absence of intestinal bruits, animal looked anxious. 
No passage of faeces all day. 

Diagnosis. Acute indigestion. 

Prognosis. Guarded. Blood smears revealed by 
Giemsa the presence of anaplasma marginale, but 
the infection was only slight. 

Treatment. Had 3i. of Calomel administered, 
followed up with lb.ij. Mag. sulph. some hours 
later; with Ammon. carb. and Nux vomica powders 
night and morning. 

Jan. 26. Noimprovement. Blood smears nega- 
tive. No passage of feces. I injected intraven- 
ously grs. ij. Physostigmine salicylate, which caused 
the evacuation of a small quantity of a blood- 
coloured material. Temperature normal; pulse 
aggravated. 

Jan. 27. Nofurther movement of bowels, slight 
grunt audible. Pulse wiry; temperature 103°2 F. 
Ordered enemas to be given. Abdomen distended 
with fluid in rumen. 

Jan. 28. Temperature sub-normal ; pulse running 
down. Grunting badly. No signs of pain, no 
movement of bowels. 

Jan. 29. Death, preceded by vomition. 
were no symptoms of pain whatever. 

Autopsy. Localised peritonitis with adhesions ; 
enormous amount of liquid in rumen. Fatty de- 
generation of the liver; a hepatic abscess causing 
compression on the gall duct. Gall bladder dis- 
tended enormously. Intussusception—the small 
intestine being invaginated into itself for about 12 
inches. 

The noteworthy points in connection with this 
case were that (1) the beast showed no symptoms 
of pain whatever, even on compression of the 
abdominal wall at different sites; (2) no fwces 
(which might have been evacuated from the bowels 
posterior to the invaginated portion) were passed ; 
(3) vomition prior to death. 


There 











The affected bowel lay in close proximity to the 
abscess on the liver, and the interesting question 
arises—Could this abscess have been the predispos- 
ing cause of the trouble ? 

GiLBERT T. HENDERSON, G.vV.S. 

Kokstad, East Griqualand. S.A. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Eccuinococcit in A Horsr’s HEarrt. 


The occurrence of ecchinococci in the heart has 
only been noted once in France by Palat in 1883. 
Recently Cesari has observed another case in a horse 
slaughtered for food. The aimal was 12 years old 
and in good condition. 

The cysts were in the walls of the left ventricle 
and were as big asa hen’s egg. The proligerous 
vesicles were visible through the walls of the cysts 
as small white spots. 

The liquid contents of the cyst were opalescent 
containing whitish flakes consisting of individual 
scolices and a large number of free proligerous 
cysts. 

The pressure of the main cyst had induced atrophy 
of the cardiac muscle.—Bul. de la Soc. Cent. de 
Méd. Vét. 


RuPTURE OF THE LIVER IN THE Horse. 


Prevot has presented to the Soc. de Méd. Vét. a 
note on the frequent occurrence of rupture of the 
liver in horses following the injection of microbic 
cultures or toxins. The condition is of great rarity 
in ordinary practice, but in horses used for the 
preparation of sera it appears to be very common, 
more than half the horses in the Pasteur Institute 
Garches, dying on this account. In numerous cases 
noticed by the author death was always rapid with- 
out any previous signs of illness, except a short 
attack of colic 15 or 20 minutes prior to death. 

On opening the abdominal cavity there was a 
rush of fluid blackish blood containing granular 
flakes, which were found to be fragments of liver 
tissue. The liver was ruptured in one or more 
places, the wounds were deep with irregular 
margins, hemorrhage and marked loss of substance; 
liver was softer and more yielding to the touch 
than normally. Glisson’s capsule detached in 
places was separated from the liver structure by 
infiltrated blood. 

The cause of these lesions is not determined, but 
the author has been able to reproduce them experi- 
mentally.—Jbid. 


TUBERCULOSIS FOLLOWING CASTRATION IN THE Pig. 


This occurrence has frequently been reported in 
Germany, but not so in France; however, Chaussé 
has noticed two cases. The first was a pig about 
seven months old which showed subcutaneous 
nodular lesions, caseous and calcareous, in the left 
inguinal region, the corresponding inguinal, iliac, 
and sublumbar glands were tubercular, but all the 
rest of the glands of the body were not affected. 
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The diagnosis of tubereulosis was confirmed by 
experiments on guinea pigs. 

The second case, in an animal the same age as 
the first, showed a bilobate tubercular mass in the 
perineal region corresponding to the castration 
scars, the disease affected the whole body. 

The disease was of bovine origin, and in this mode 
of infection remains localised for some considerable 
time, but spreads to the neighbouring abdominal 
viscera and other parts of the body, so that the 
whole carcase should be condemned.—Recueil de 
Méd. Vét. 

F. E. P. 


OBSTRUCTION OF THE POSTERIOR VENA CAVA IN 
A Cow. 


Chaussé describes (fev. Gen. de Méd. Vet.) this 
interesting post-mortem observation made at the 
slaughterhouse. The subject was a six-years-old 
cow, fattened for slaughter, and in very good condi- 
tion. Post-mortem, the only lesions found con- 
cerned the liver and the hepatic portion of the pos- 
terior vena cava. The liver was somewhat markedly 
affected with distomatosis, and was a little 
sclerosed. 

In addition, a tumour the size of the fist was ob- 
served involving the hepatic course of the vena 
cava, This proved to be an abscess included in the 
hepatic segment of the vein, exactly in the middle 
of this segment, and totally obstructing the flow of 
blood through the vein at this situation. 

The author proceeds to discribe the manner in 
which the venous circulation had been effected in 
this subject. The posterior vena cava, in the cow, 
follows the internal border of the liver ; and in this 
hepatic course it receives various hepatic veins 
divided into two principal groups from 10 to 15 
centimetres (approximately from four to six inches) 
apart. These are respectively a superior group 
proceeding from the superior and right portion of 
the liver, and an inferior group proceeding 
from the inferior portion of the organ. The 
obstruction was situated upon thevena cava 
precisely between these two groups of hepatic 
veins. The blood had therefore flowed from the 
vena cava into the hepatic veins of the superior 

oup, which were dilated in consequence. The 
blood had then proceeded through the hepatic 
parenchyma and finally passed again into the pos- 
terior vena cava by means of the inferior group of 
hepatic veins. The substitutional circulation thus 
established had therefore, in the superior and right 
portion of the liver, followed a direction precisely 
contrary to the normal one. 

Despite this vascular disturbance, the hepatic 
tissues involved in it had preserved their normal 
colouration. No history is given of the previous 
symptoms, if indeed any had ever been observed ; 
and the duration of the condition is therefore un- 
certain.—(Annales de Méd. Vet.) 


SHoutp Bovine Renat TUBERCULOSIS 
GARDED AS “ OPEN” TUBERCULOSIS, 


Kallina, of Berlin (Archiv fiir wissenschaftl. und 
prakt. Tierheil’nde ) discusses this question, and 


BE RE- 











answers it in the affirmative. When tubercle 
bacilli are present in the glomerulus, there is as a 
rule a gradual distension of the glomerolus due to 
the deposition and growth of the bacilli, with a 
corresponding alteration in the tissues. As regards 
the discharge of the tubercle bacilli, the urinary 
canal proper to the affected glomerulus is not the 
only one to be considered ; for other neighbouring 
tubules may be involved. In every form of dissemi- 
nated renal tuberculosis, whether the bacilli are 
situated primarily in the glomerulus or in the 
capillaries, or secondarily in the urinary tubules or 
loops, their discharge by the urine may result. The 
author therefore holds that renal tuberculosis should 
be regarded as an “open” form of the disease, 
which should receive attention in the regulations 
against tuberculosis. The practical question of how 
best to clinically demonstrate renal tuberculosis 
turns mainly upon the difficulties of collecting the 
urine; and further experience will teach which of 
the different methods of doing this is preferable. 
—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 
W. R. C. 








LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeung of this Association was held at 
the George Hotel, Grantham, on Thursday, February 
9th, Mr. T. Holmes, M.R.c.v.s., of Bourne, the President, 
was in the chair, also present being Messrs. W. Grasby, 
Daventry, vice-president ; F. L. Gooch, Stamford ; H. 
W. Knowles, Wisbech ; T. A. Rudkin and F. H. Sugden, 
Grantham. 

A telegram. vas received from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
C. W. Townsend, of Long Stanton, Cambridge, regret- 
ting his inability to attend owing to his having met with 
an accident in the hunting field on the previous day. 

A letter was also received from Mr. Townsend inform- 
ing the members that Mr. Masterman, of Huntingdon, 
had also met with a bad accident whilst hunting with 
the FitzWilliam Hounds in the earlier part of the same 
run as his own accident occurred. Up to the time of 
writing Mr. Masterman was still lying in a precarious 
condition. During the afternoon a telegram was re- 
ceived stating that his condition showed slight improve- 
ment. : 

Apologies were made for the absence of Mr. T. B. 
Bindloss, Mr. G. Lockwood, Mr. J. H. Coles, and Messrs. 
Hartley ard Son. 

The minutes having been passed, 

Mr. 8. G. MasTerMAN, who was proposed at the 
previous meeting, was elected a member. 

The balance sheet, presented by Mr. Rudkin, who 
acted as hon. sec. and treasurer pro. tem., showed a 
balance in hand of £23 6s., and was on the 
motion of Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. W. Grassy, of Daventry, was, on the proposition 
of Mr. F. L. Gooch, seconded by Mr. T. iN udkin, 
unanimously elected President for the ensuing year, and 
culy returned thanks. 

Mr. G. B. Dickrnson, Boston ; Mr. A. LENNox, Crow- 
land ; and Mr. T. Hotmes, Bourne ; were elected vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. RuDKIN proposed, and Mr. Sugden seconded, the 
re-election of Mr. C. W. TownsENpD as hon. sec. and 
treasurer, with a cordial vote of thanks and an express- 
ion of sympathy in his unfortunate accident, which was 
agreed to unanimously. 
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Mr. F. L. Goocn presented his report on the Public 
Health Congress, and commenting on the small atten- 
dance, said it was hardly possible to get a member of the 
profession to attend some of the sessions. 

On the motion of Mr. Knowles, seconded by Mr. 
Rudkin, Mr. Gooch was hardly thanked for his report. 

An invitation from the Royal Sanitary Institute to 
attend the Conference at Belfast this year was left over 
to the summer meeting at Peterboro’ in June. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF POULTICES 
IN FOOT CASES. 
By A. W. Nort PILuers, M.R.C.V.S. 


The following notes are written chiefly with the idea 
of provoking a discussion. In introducing a well worn 
topic it is customary to offer some excuses for bringing 
the subject up, but indeed in some of them excuses are 
rarely necessary, for often many new aspects are presen- 
ted. However, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 

rdon for criticising poultices. It is therefore with the 
oon that those members of the profession who have 
given up poulticing will be tolerant, and that those who 
still stick to poultices, and swear they are the best 
without giving other methods a trial, will weigh up care- 

fully the points that I make these few remarks. : 
e poultice has for years been our sheet anchor in 

all kinds of food cases, no matter what the surgical 

thology of the condition may have been. In days 
os before Pasteur and Lister the poultice may have 
been treatment of a kind, viz., empirical—inasmuch as 
we knew little of the changes going on in the diseased 
part and perhaps still less of the manner in which the 
poultice was going to act. It would not be possible ina 
short article to mention in detail the various kinds of 
poultices and their individual therapeutic actions. It 
would likewise be inconvenient to consider closely each 
distinct surgical condition of the foot in which poultices 
are said to be used with great benefit. Thus broad prin- 
ciples only will be taken, and moreover only the clinical 
aspect will be dealt with. Had the aid of bacteriology 
been invoked it would have been impossible to pardon 
ourselves for ever having used a poultice at all. 

Broadly speaking, the poultice consists of some base 
such as bran, linseed meal, sawdust, swedes, turnips, 

tatoes, carrots, bread, starch, fat bacon, hops, poppy- 
come or cows fzces, to which a certain quantity of. hot 
or cold water has been added until the right consistency 
is obtained. To-day the bran, linseed meal, and linseed 
meal with bran in equal parts, are the most popular poul- 
tices. The way in which these simple poultices act is 
exactly the same as can be brought about by using hot 
or cold water for a similar Bee save, of course, that in 
the case of open wounds, water would do much more 
good and not nearly so much harm as poultices. 

Advocates of poultices claim that they lessen pain, 
bring blood to the part, are drawing, are soothing, and 
that they cause a healthy discharge. The way in which 
they do all these things is said to be well shown in the 
treatment of a gathered thorn by a bread poultice. The 
method of drawing, I take it, refers to the moving of the 
thorn after the principle of the magnet and piece of 
steel. In all these actions one cannot help feeling that 
similar results can be obtained by the much simpler and 
cleaner method of hot fomentation. Moreover, in the 
employment of the latter one has not to deal with 
periods during which one has the action of a cold poul- 
tice going on. Additional virtues are claimed to be 
given to the poultice by the addition of certain classes 
of drugs or preparations. Some of these are added on 
account of their action on decomposing poultice material, 
others with the intention of acting on the diseased con- 
dition, whilst a third kind are added for both reasons. 
It is understood that in most cases the specific action 





of the medicant is exerted upon the poulticed part. In 
order to come more into line with present day — 
all kinds of antiseptics and deodorants are added, suc 
as creolin, creosote, izal, and coal tar preparations. 
Other drugs used are chloride of sodium, opium, char- 
coal, and sulphate of zinc. With the exception of the 
antiseptics these drugs have a doubtful action upon un- 
broken skin, and their action upon a wound would pro- 
bably not be great. 

In many cases the application of the poultice is most 
unsatisfactory, for a piece of material has to be fastened 
round the foot, and this is no easy matter where poul- 
tice bags or boots are not kept, and it does not often 
happen that the client possesses one. Often the liquid 
squeezes out under the pressure exerted on the poultice 
by the animal's weight, the poultice thus soon gets cold, 
and more contaminated, and many animals become irri- 
table and do their best to remove the offending object. 
It must be remembered that the poultice is at its best 
when first applied and hot. In general practice it is 
often open to doubt whether the exact instructions as to 
frequent renewals are carried out. 

he various conditions which are treated by the 
application of poultices fall naturally into two groups. 
In the first there is some diseased condition of the foot 
without a solution in the continuity of the skin or horn. 
This group includes a series of surgical] diseases with a 
great diversity of pathological changes, among the chief 
of which may be mentioned weak heels, contracted feet, 
flat, dropped, and bruised soles, simple corn, low ring- 
bone, sidebone, and navicular disease. In all these 
cases there is at least the satisfaction of knowing that 
the poultices does not do so very much harm. They 
probably give the animal something soft to stand on in 
such a condition as acute laminitis, when the animal 
does not go down, but apart from this, most of the de- 
sired effects may be brought about by more up-to-date 
treatment such as hot, antiseptic (if necessary) tubbing. 
This method has the advantage that should the condi- 
tion being treated suddenly become a wound, there is 
then no great contamination, as in the poultice 
method. 

In the second group there is a wound in the skin or 
horn, such as is seen in injuries of the coronet, tread, 
quittor, cracked heel, sandcrack, separation of the sole 
and wall, seedy toe, gathered scrap or picked up nail, 
prick, bind, suppurating corn, ete. In any of the above 
conditions where the sensitive structures are exposed 
either to the eye or probe there is a series of very simi- 
lar changes going on. As a result of the injury some 
part of the structures become necrosed and infection by 
micro-organisms takes place through the wound. In 
short, there is suppuration accompanied by varying de- 
grees of inflammation, manifested by local or general 
symptoms according to the part affected, and the agent 
causing the injury. In dealing, therefore, with these 
gangrenous, necrosing, suppurating, or inflammatory 
processes, we should not do anything which will add to 
the conditions, even although it may lessen the symp- 
toms. Thus it would not be advisable to add hot bran 
or water and so increase the contamination. The line 
of treatment indicated is thorough cleansing of the 
wound by the knife and antiseptic solution, and trying 
to keep it clean and to induce a healthy reaction to the 
injury. 

We cannot hope to obtain asepsis, but we can aim at 
it. The further treatment, therefore, consists of anti- 
septic tubbing night and morning, or, of course, oftener 
if needs be, and then applying a compress bandage and 
leather boot, or some other protection. Small bags 
answer the purpose well if the hinder corner is filled 
with straw before the bandaged foot is placed in it. The 
results of such treatment are most satisfactory. When 
compared with poulticing it is, in horses, easier to per- 
form, quicker in getting animals back to work, and there- 
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fore cheaper to the owner ; it is surgical, and more in 
accordance with present day views. 

In order to test the value of each method it would be 
necessary to treat exactly similar cases side by side by 
each process. The chances of getting two such cases in 
practice are rather remote, as there are always some im- 
portant differences even in two very similar nails re- 
moved from the same points in two cases, such as the 
time they have been in, and the land upon which the 
animals worked. etc. However, I think that tubbing 
always gets your animal to work sooner, sometimes by 
two days out of eight. It may appear to those who do 
not use poultices that they are in reality little used, but 
Iam convinced that they are very commonly employed. 
Many people seem satisfied when they have applied 
some antiseptic solution to the poultice, or have ordered 
the poultice to be made up in a milk white coal-tar pre- 
paration solution in water. Against this it should be 
remembered that the bran could be used as a feeding 
stuff, and the antiseptic tried in water, and not further 
diluted and made into a cream by bran and its con- 
tained floury material. 

In those cases of picked up nail which later on lead to 
a discharge of synovia, I think the chances of recovery 
are greatly reduced if poultices have been used. The 
idea that we must use some kind of poultice seems to be 
so impressed on us that the sympathetic patent medicine 
vendor has come forward, and there are already on the 
market quite a number of preparations which are 
claimed to be non-toxic, non-irritating, and antiseptic 
poultices. My experience in them is not great, but they 
should be infinitely superior to the forms of poultice we 
so often see used. 

Lately I have heard it claimed that the bran poultice 
does away with the excessive granulation often seen in 
foot cases. That is sometimes so in cases where weight 
is put on the limb, but in many other cases the growth 
is abundant. 

Recently on removing a portion of lateral cartilage, 
amongst the necrosed tissue there was found some bran, 
which had without doubt obtained entrance by way of 
the coronary sinus, which had been poulticed in bran. 


DIscuSSION. 


Mr. F. L. Goocn said he was one of the old-fashioned 
practitioners who still believed in poultices in_ certain 
instances. He did not believe in one for every disease of 
the feet. Mr. Pillers advised hot fomentations night 
and morning—what did he advocate between times ! 
Did he in any way protect the foot? He (Mr. Gooch) 
contended that a bran poultice was better than hot 
water. It would last for 24 hours, and prevented dirt 
from getting to the wound. They would want to keep 
many sizes of boots under Mr. Pillers’ system. And 
there would be more danger of contamination in the 
farmyard. In farmyards there were no sanitary arrange- 
ments, and the affected foot would probably be up to 
the ankle in filth, and they could not get rid of that. He 
thought nothing went better on the foot of a horse with 
a bruised sole, or any extraordinary orifice, where they 
might have suppuration, than a poultice, and when they 
had done with that they could use an antiseptic dressing 
and get the same result as the Essayist did with his tub- 
bing. There were pros and cons now still as to the best 
means of relieving pain, and also of peeventing contaimi- 
nation from the surface affected, but no harm could be 
done by putting a poultice on, and in most cases the 
treatment was beneficial. But, as he had said, he did 
not believe in poulticing for every little trouble of 
the foot. 

Mr. W. Grassy said he, too, had the very greatest 
faith in poultices in the early portion of the treatment 
of a horse’s foot for disease, as mentioned. As 
Mr. Gooch said, “if they had an injury to the foot 





where there was no wound and where you suspected 
suppuration, nothing could give a horse so much relief 
as a poultice,” nothing would allow him to stand, at 
any rate, in such great comfort. That was why poultic- 
ing was essential. Where a horse recoiled from a knife 
a poultice applied for 24 hours to the seat of injury did 
the horse good, and saved the practitioner a tremendous 
amount of labour next day. They could discontinue 
the poulticing after a day, but in some cases he con- 
sidered it wise to continue it for three or four days. 

Mr. F. H. SupGen thought it a safeguard to dress 
a wound with carbolic acid or some other reliable anti- 
septic, and bran would prevent contamination. Poultice 
boots for hunters were very useful. He thought that in 
the first place where there was injury to a foot poultic- 
ing was unquestionable treatment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. KNOWLEs also admitted that he was one of the 
old fashioned ones, like previous speakers, who believed 
in poultices for the feet under certain conditions. 
Warmth and moisture, he thought, the best for some 
time. They might leave their fomentation off, but 
poulticing was the best means to apply warmth and 
moisture. As a rule the poultice did not get colder 
than the horse’s foot. He hked bran and linseed mixed, 
and he usually added coal tar as a disinfectant to the 
poultice. He agreed with Mr. Gooch tdat it was inad- 
visable to apply a poultice too long where they had an 
exposure of a sensitive part of the foot. The use of 
ordinary foot ointment could follow two days poulticing, 
a bag being fastened over the foot. It was } erm 4 
to poultice where there was an open joint, as it had a 
tendency to keep it open. In that case he liked boracic 
acid, haeden, etc. In poulticing for laminitis, it was 
a moot point whether to use cold or warm poultices. 
He formerly used warm, but now used cold, which 
seemed to be the most effective where they had too 
much blood at the exposed part. 

Mr. RupkIN said he was another of the old-fashioned 
ones ; he wasa great believer in poulticing. He thought 
they had the same effect whether poultices were warm 
or cold; the great thing was to relieve the animal’s 
pain. If he had a case in a gentleman’s stable, and it 
were convenient, as the Essayist said, he should put the 
foot in a tub, but directly he took it out he should apply 
a poultice. He should not keep a poultice on too long, 
for leather bags chafed round the coronets. He thought 
their thanks were due to the Essayist, for sometimes 
they were inclined to keep in old grooves, ane they were 
never too old to learn. 

Mr. PrLcers, in replying on the discussion, said he 
was glad to have had their criticism. As to Mr. Gooch’s 
question as to the treatment between the fomentations, he 
put the foot in small canvas bags with a wad of straw and 
tied it round the coronet. This kept a bruised sole 
as clean as if in bran without the risk of contamination. 
Unless they could render their poultices antiseptic he 
thought they hindered recovery. In the case of a picked- 
up nail he thought they would find the result of an antisep- 
tic fomentation would be that the animal would get to 
work two days quicker. As to Mr. Knowles’ aan. he 
got warmth in the foot, you must have the application 
hetter than the foot to bring about the desired Titec, and 
with hot fomentations you did not get the effect of cold 
poultices iq = paren Cold poultices were favoured 
in laminitis, but some practitioners used hot to bring 
about relief more quickly. Formerly he used poultices 
for everything ; now he would not use one except in a 
bad case of laminitis, and it was not merely because he 
regarded a poultice as a septie mass. 


Mr. Rupkun proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President, and Mr. Knowles seconded. Mr. Holmes 
replied, and the members then sat dowu to a recherché 
little dinner. 
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Board of Agriculture—Procedure with Anthrax 


The following letter to Local Authorities in Great 
Britain under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 
1910, has been issued by the Board of Agriculture : 


,.Sir,—I am directed by the Board of Agriculture and 

Isheries to advert to their Circular Letter (No. A 190-c) 
of the 24th September last as to the Anthrax Order of 

910, and I am to acquaint you, for the information of 
your Local Authority, that the experience of the working 
of the Order during the period it has been in operation 
suapecte that the procedure indicated in the Order and 
in the Circular Letter referred to is not fully understood 
by many Iuspectors of Local Authorities and by Veter- 
inary Surgeons employed by Local Authorities to enquire 
into reported wulhoeaks of anthrax. 

The Board consider it desirable, therefore, to call the 
attention of your Local Authority to the following 
matters as regards which the proper procedure has in 
many cases been departed from, namely :— 

ARTICLE 5 (4). 

(a) The material submitted by Veterinary Sur- 
geons for examination at the Board’s Laboratory has 
consisted of stained slide only, instead of unstained 
blood smear and swab. 

(6) The package containing the material has given 
no indication as to the sender, or as to the name and 
address of the owner or occupier of the premises from 
which the material was taken. 

In this connection it may be noted that the postage 
of packages or letters addressed to the Laboratory of 
the Board must, in order to comply with the postal 
regulations, be prepaid by the sender. 





Feb. 27, 1911 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


(c) The report of the Veterinary Surgeon has not 
been in the form shown on page 7 of the Circular Letter. 


ARTICLES 7 and 18. 


Form A (Notice declaring an Infected Place) has 
been served on the occupier of the premises, and a Return 
on Form No. Al} (Statistical Return) has also been 
sent to the Board, prior to the receipt of notice from the 
Board that the existence of Anthrax has been confirmed 
by their Officers at the Laboratory. 

I am to add that it would be of advantage, for the 
purposes of registration, that the name of the occupier 
of the premises concerned should be given on the copy of" 
the Notice Form C (Notice to Occuner of precautions to 
be taken) and Notice Form D (Withdrawal of Notice 
Form C) sent to the Board in pursuance of Article 8 of 
the Order.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

T. H. Etuiort, Secretary. 


Sale of Tuberculous Cow—An Implied 
Warranty. 


A case, promising some interest for farmers and 
butchers, was heard at the Carnarvon County Court on 
Wednesday, 15th inst., when William Hughes, Parkie 
Bach, claimed from Catherine J. Jones, butcher, Car- 
narvon, the sum of ten guineas, being the price of acow 
sold and delivered. 

The plaintiff was represented by Mr. Nee, who said 
that, on the 8th December last, the defendant’s son 
asked his client if he would sell him a cow, which he 
had apparently seen on the farm. At first the plaintiff 
demurred, but eventually he agreed to sell the cow for 
ten guineas. The cow was thereupon delivered, but not 
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paid for. On the following day the plaintiff was called 
to the public slaughterhouse, and there informed that 
the animal was suffering from tuberculosis and had been 
condemned by the sanitary authority. 

Mr. Nee said that the question was which of the two 
innocent persons must suffer. 

Mr. Richard Roberts, for the defence, stated that it 
was the plaintiff who went to the defendant and in- 
formed her that he had a good cow that would suit her. 
He further represented that the cow had had many sacks 
of flour, and was quite ready for the butcher. This, he 
submitted, wasa sufficient warranty that the cow was in 
a good condition. a 

r. Nee contended that there was no warranty. The 

urchaser had had an opportunity of examining the cow 

fore buying it, and consequently he took the risk upon 
himself. 

The Judge intimated that he would consider the case 
and communicate his decision to the Registrar. 

His Honour, subsequently communicating his decision 
to the Registrar, said the case as put on behalf of the 
plaintiff, was which of two innocent persons ought to 
suffer. His Honour, while finding that the plaintiff 
knew that the animal was sold for human food, did not 
think that he knew it was diseased. If anything was 
clear in the case it was that the defendant bought and 
that the plaintiff knew he was selling an animal for 
human food. The animal was full of tuberculosis, and 
the carcase had to be destroyed. If he were to hold 
that the plaintiff did not know of this, and could recover 
the price of the animal, it would be a danger to the 
community. Every rascal who had a diseased animal 
might pass it on to a butcher knowing the enormous 
difficulty there would be in bringing home to him the 
knowledge as to the animal’s condition. In his opinion 
there was an implied warranty that the animal was fit 
for human food, and there had been a breach of it He 
gave judgment for the defendant with costs, but, in view 
of the importance of the case, he was willing to allow 
stay of execution if notice of appeal was served within 
ten days.— Meat Trades’ Journal. 


Meat Prosecution at Dudley—Heavy Fines. 


At the Dudley Police Court, before Dr. M. A. Mes- 
siter and Mr. Luke Jewkes, Benjamin Turner, 138 
Salop Street, Dudley, was summoned under the Public 
Health Act with having on his premises certain meat 
intended but unfit for the food of man. John Turner, 
sen., and John Turner, jun., were also summoned for 
being in possession of unsound meat, which was intended 
for the food of man. Mr. Graham Milward (instructed 
by Mr. H. C. Brettell, the Town Clerk) prosecuted on 
behalf of the Corporation, and the LH x caer were 
represented by Mr. W. A. Foster (of Messrs. W, A. 
Foster and H. M. Foster, Wolverhampton). 

Evidence was given by Mr. Atkinson (sanitary inspec- 
tor), who spoke to visiting the slaughter-house at the 
back of 138 Salop Street, belonging to Benjamin Turner, 
where John Turner, sen., and John Turner, jun., also 
killed their meat. He found on the premises three 
sheep and two fore quarters and two hind quarters of a 
cow, a head, heart, and other parts of the same beast. As 
regarded two of the sheep, he learned they had been 
dressed for John Turner, sen. The third sheep was the 

roperty of Benjamin Turner, and the cow belonged to 

ohn Turner, junr. The sheep were emaciated and 
dropsical, and certainly unfit for human food. The cow 
and parts were all in an advanced state of generalised 
tuberculosis. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Foster, witness said that the 
slaughter-house in question was registered. He ad- 
mitted that John Turner had told him the sheep had 
been trampled upon, and had been bought at Rake the 





day before. He (witness) agreed that it was extremely 
difficult to find out whether a cow was suffering from 
tuberculosis until it was dressed. He did not think, 
however, it would be in this case. 

Dr. Wilkinson, who accompanied the last witness to 
the slaughter-house, also gave evidence as to the condi- 
tion in which he found the meat. The fore quarters of 
the beast were tuberculous, and the kidneys were 
extensively diseased, and in his opinion the meat was 
dangerous for human consumption. 

Mr. Foster : Dangerous even if it were cooked !— Yes. 

Do you seriously say the meat wonld be dangerous if 
it was carefully boiled or roasted!—Yes. 

Mr. Abraham Green, veterinary surgeon, said that any 
butcher wouid know that there was something wrong 
with the cow before it was slaughtered. The beef was 
emaciated and wet, and all through the organs, even in 
the kidneys, there were deposits of tuberculosis. Two 
sheep, in his opinion, died from “fluke,” and were 
not slaughtered. The meat was certainly not fit for 
human food, 

In reply to Mr. Foster, witness said that an animal 
might cost as much as £30, and yet on being killed be 
found to have tuberculosis. It was possible that two 
sheep or lambs might have been smothered. 

THE DEFENCE. 

Mr. Foster pleaded guilty to negligence on the part of 
the slaughterman. He thought the fact that the defen- 
dants came there that morning and admitted that either 
themselves or their servants were guilty of negligence 
entitled them to their most favourable consideration. 

Evidence was given by John Turner, sen., who stated 
that he never saw the lambs from the time they left 
Rugby until Mr. Atkinson was taking them away. If 
he had known they had been trampled upon in the truck 
he would not have sold them to anybody. They were 
dead when they got to the station. 

John Turner, jun., stated that he bonght the cow for 
£7 10s. He was blind, but could tell by the feel the 
value of the beast, and constantly bought beasts by the 
feel. He had to entirely rely upon his slaughterman. 

Benjamin Turner stated that he never saw the cow 
on the premises either dead or alive, and it was taken to 
the slaughterhouse wlthout his knowledge. 

Ernest Wright, slaughterman, stated that he killed the 
cow in question, which was bought from Samuel 
Bullock, at Brierley Hill. He was there when £7 10s. 
was paid for it. Nobody could tell the condition of the 
meat but himself, and the defendants knew nothing 
about the meat in question. He admitted that Turner 
always told him to send word if anything was wrong. 

Mr. Milward: If it is true that Turner told you that 
why did you disobey him? Why didn’t you tell your 
master !—Because I hadn’t time. 

Mr. Milward: Why didn’t you send down ?—I had no 
one to send, 

Dr. Messiter said the Bench regarded it a very bad 
case, and they had discussed whether they should not 
inflict a term of imprisonment. Benjamin Turner would 
be fined £3 on each of the 11 pieces (£33); John 
Turner £4 on each of the eight pieces (£32); and John 
Turner, sen., £15 on two pieces (£30). There would also 
be the costs. The total fines and costs amounted to 
£105 17s. 6d.— Brierley Hill Advertiser. 


Influenza among Cats. 


A large number of cats in the South of England are 
suffering from an epidemic disease, which has been diag- 
nosed as a kind of influenza. It takes the form of 
catarrh in the respiratory tract, and is often preceded by 
sickness and sometimes by diarrhwa. There have been 
a large number of deaths from the disease, which is both 
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infectious and contagious, in Devonshire and other 
counties, and the epidemic is now raging among London 
cats. The animal infirmaries conducted by the chief 
veterinary surgeons, both in the West End and in the 
suburbs, contain many such cases, and in a typical 
instance many cats have been treated, but not one has 
died. Ifa cat suffering from this disease is treated in 
time it generally recovers. On the other hand, if it is 
not taken to a veterinary surgeon it generally succumbs 
to the disease. 

It does not seem to be commonly realised that the cat 
is an exceedingly delicate | It may have nine 
lives when opposed to the every-day shocks and buffets 
of the world, but it has not the ninth part of a life when 
it is attacked by disease. Whereas a dog fights for its 
life with an almost human tenacity, a cat has no con- 
scious powers of resisting sickness. It droops and dies 
with hardly a struggle. Accordingly, when a disease of 
the kind now prevalent appears in a virulent form cats 
lose simultaneously their desire for food and for life, 
and die off like flies unless attended by a trained practi- 
tioner. On one farm in Kent alone 16 cats recently 
died from this disease, which in their case took a gastric 
form, and this wholesale mortality has been repeated in 
other country districts. In London the proportion of 
deaths to cases of sickness does not seem to have been 
nearly as great, the difference probably being accounted 
for by the larger percentage of sick animals treated by 
veterinary surgeons in towns than in country districts.— 


The Times. 


Kaffir Remedies for Tsetse-Fly Disease 


A letter from Dr. Hine, Bishop of Northern Rhodesia, 
one of those medical men who have abandoned the cure 
of men’s bodies for that of their souls, was published in 
the Bulletin of the Sleeping-Sickness Bureau recently, 
and serves to recall some of the old-established native 
remedies for tsetse-fly disease in animals. The Bishop 
tells how a Rhodesian pioneer of his acquaintance had 
four dogs bitten in a tsetse-fly belt. They all began to 
sicken, and three of them were fed on_tsetse-flies. 
Those three recovered ; the fourth one, which had not 
been thus treated, died in six weeks. This practice is a 
very old one ; Livingstone mentions it in 1857 ; he says 
that the old chief, then long dead, who discovered it, did 
not claim any certainty of cure, but simply that a fair 
percentage of affected stock thus treated would recover, 
whereas untreated animals all died. Many of the other 
early writers on South-Eastern Africa also mention this 
native belief. It seems just possible that some immun- 
ity may thus be produced which might prove of service 
to agriculturists if it could be established on a secure 
basis. Another similar article of faith among veteran 
colonists is that both sucklings and their mothers are 
immune to tsetse-fly infection until weaning takes place. 
Further, such young animals suckled on a mother 
actually exposed to.the bites of the fly are believed to 
remain immune afterwards, and are accordingly highly 
valued. These points seem worthy of attention from 
some of the research workers in tropical parasitology.— 
The Hospital. 


An Invention in Saddlery. 


A cavalry officer writes:— During the Jalna 
Manveuvres a new saddle pannel, the invention of Major 
Eassie, D.8.0., 8.V.0., 6th Division, was put to a practical 
trial by two Cavalry Regiments with very satisfactory 
results. Like all useful inventions it is extremely 
simple. Itdepends upon a principle hitherto neglected 
in saddlery, and consists of an ordinary felt numdah, 
open along the spine, upon which are two metal plates, 
one on each side of the spine. The wooden tree of the 





saddle rests directly on these, and the saddle and 
numdah are kept together by leather runners on the 
lates through which pass the girth tabs of the saddle. 
Vhen the saddle is girthed up the girth tabs, pressing 
against the leather runners on the plates, raise the 
numdah at the withers. Owing to this there can be no 
pressure of the numdah on the withers and spine. All 
the movement of the saddle ison the plates and none on 
the skin. Therefore, there is no rubbing on the skin 
and consequently no injury from this cause. The plates 
also distribute pressure evenly over the weight-bearing 
portions of the back. The numdah in short acts like an 
artificial armoured skin under which the horse’s vulnerable 
skin lies secure from injury. The idea has also been 
adopted for pack saddles. It has been found that a 
horse, already sore-backed, can be ridden with this 
numdah without making the sore worse, and in the case 
of a swelling the even pressure promotes absorption of 
the swelling. In view of the enormous number of sore 
backs incapacitating cavalry horses and pack animals on 
service, this invention must be regarded as of great 
importance.— The Pioneer (Allabadad). 


Veterinary Legislation. 


Although the prospects of immediate legislation in 
the British Parliament for measures other than those 
introduced by the Government are not rosy, a Bill pro- 
moted by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
been read a first time in the House of Commons. This 
Veterinary Surgeons Act (1881), Amendment Bill is 
mainly one of importance to members of the College 
and contains no proposals to narrow the present field of 
veterinary practice, unless the clause extending the 
yersonal offences of the present Act to companies can 
e classed under this head. The Bill consists of four 
clauses, the first being the title clause. The second 
aims at bringing within the influence of the College 
those persons who at the passing of the Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act, 1881, were registered as in practice at the 
time. At present persons so registered are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons as are those who pass the College examina- 
tions. The consequence is that these unexamined 
veterinary practitioners may, and do often, advertise in 
a manner which is not in accordance with the profess- 
ional views of the College. It is proposed that all per- 
sons registered as existing practitioners should be enti- 
tled to call themselves veterinary surgeons, but that they 
shall then become subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in the same 
manner as are the members. For example, their names 
would then be liable to be removed from the Register 
for “conduct disgraceful in a_ professional respect ” 
within the meaning of the 1881 Act. Clause 3 proposes 
to make all members of the College pay an annual fee of 
one guinea in January of each year. At present the 
members of the College do not pay anything beyond 
examination fees (£5 for each of the four examinations 
and £5 registration fee) ; but in practice these have not 
ielded sufficient revenue for the purposes of the College. 
{xaminations have become more expensive to conduct 
and, besides, money is needed to conduct inquiries and 
prosecutions in cases of suspected infringement of the 
Act. Clause 3 has five sub-clauses which deal with the 
steps to be taken to recover unpaid fees and, in the 
Westminster County Court, to exempt members who 
do not practise in the United Kingdom, holders of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society’s veterinary certifi- 
cate who are or may be members of the College by virtue 
of the clauses of the sup slemental charter of 1879, and 
existing practitioners. the last named are those who 
were registered as being in practice at the time of the 
passing of the 1881 Act, so that although they are enti- 
tled to call themselves veterinary surgeons they are not 
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required to pay the membership fee, but will be subject 
to the professional jurisdiction of the College. It is for 
these persons to say whether the guid pro quo that is 
offered is sufficient ; but in regard to the members of 
the College, a referendum has brought out the fact that 
a large majority of members are in favour of the imposi- 
tion of a membership fee. Clause 4 is as follows : 

“ Anything which would be an offence under the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, if committed by an individual, 
shall be an offence if committed by a company.” 

At present there is nothing to prevent companies and 
limited partnerships of two persons from practising as 
veterinary surgeons, but although we understood the 
College has not had any trouble on this score up to the 
present, there are not wanting indications that unquali- 
fied persons are preparing to encroach upon the veteri- 
nary preserves under cover of company law.—Chemist 
and Drugyist. 


Industrial Residues as Cattle Foods. 


The disadvantages and dangers of feeding milch cows 
on industrial residues ‘are summed up by Dr. Aviragnet 
in the Arch. de Med. des Enfants. Therein he has col- 
lected information from the work of various observers, 
from which he arrives at important conclusions. 
Various kinds of residues are made use of to feed cattle. 
Such are (1) those derived from sugar refineries and 
beet distilleries, called pudps ; (2) those from distilleries 
of grain, potatoes, and juniper, known as disfillery- 
malt ; (3) those from breweries, called Lrewery-malt ; 
and (4) those from oil refineries, known as o7/-cake. The 
toxicity of the residues depends upon the poisons of all 
sorts which are formed by the fermentation and putre- 
factive processes to which they are submitted before 
being given to the cattle. These poisons are eliminated 
in the milk, as can be proved by clinical experimenta- 
tion, though not by chemical analysis. The author 
arrives at the following conclusions on this point : (a) 
Beet pulps should be eliminated from the dietary of 
cows. They are at times harmful when fresh, and after 
being kept are positively dangerous. Only desiccated 
mulps can be recommended (/) Distillery-malt is 
Senta, and should never be used as food. (c) Brew- 
ery-malt is a good food when fresh, but not when old. 
(d) Foreign oil-cake is usually bad; only native cake 
should be used. These conclusions only apply to com- 
mercial milk. When milk is intended for the use of 
infants and invalids it should never be procured from 
cows fed on industrial residues, and regulations to that 
effect should be instituted, as is already the case in cer- 
tain countries, such as America and Germany.—T7he 
Hospital. 


Inoculation against Redwater in South Africa. 


Last year Messrs. Mansell and Co., of Shrewsbury, 
sent a number of Hereford and Ayrshire cattle to a 
customer in Rhodesia, but before being shipped the 
animals, by direction of the buyer, were inoculated, first 
against English redwater, and afterwards against the 
South African form of the plague, which plays such 
havoc with herds in the Transvaal and Rhodesia. The 
importer now gives the results of the experiment. 

le writes that the inoculation proved an unqualified 
success. It did not prevent the cattle from contracting 
the disease—he did not expect that it would— but, forti- 
fied by the previous artificial production in England, 
they had only a sort of reaction, and had no difficulty in 
throwing it off in a few days without treatment. There 
has been no further indication of redwater, although the 
animals have been running on badly infected land. 

The same correspondent reports great trouble with 
“gall sickness,” another tick-carried disease caused by 





anorganism in the blood known as piroplasma marginale. 
He is hopeful that this may also be mitigated by inocu- 
lative treatment. Dr. Theiler has been successful with 
anpeneeets in Rhodesia, and has sent samples of the 
culture to Mr. Stockman, of the Board of Agriculture, 
for use in England. It is expected that it will be possi- 
ble shortly to have cattle in England rendered immune 
from these dread diseases, and thus remov2 the chief 
obstacle to the introduction of British breeds into South 
Africa.— The Times. 


Heredity of Acquired Abnormalities. 


Dr. Wilmot, M.R.c.v.s.,Government Veterinary Surgeon 
of Tasmania, who is conducting laboratory investigations 
at Campbell Town in regard to some obscure disease of 
stock, reports a strange freak in breeding. He says :— 

“The following is an authentic, curious fact, which is 
well worth making public. Mr. Clarke, of Quorn Hall, 
bought a cow some time ago, branded with swallowtail 
ear-inarkings in both ears. She wasa half-bred Alderney. 
The cow had three calves (one every year), and each calf 
was born with swallowtail ear-marks in both ears. The 
first of the three calves—a heifer—grew up, has now a 
calf to a Hereford bull, and this calf has also swallow- 
tail ear-marks in both ears. This proves how an arti- 
ficially acquired abnormality may be continued for at 
least three generations, and probably permanently—-a 
question about the possibility of which breeders and 
others differ. It should be of interest in connection 
with the subject of dehorning cattle, as it opens upa 
large question of the possible heredity of acquired 
abnormalities.” 

Mr. R. W. Dawson, Inspector of Stock, had an ex- 
perience of a cow having several calves born ear-marked 
as she was, and coincidentally the mark wasa “ swallow- 
tail” in one ear. Another case that came under his 
notice was of a pure-bred Shorthorn bull, purchased 
many years ago from the Maharatta herd. He bore a 
pliers ear-mark (stud mark), and he sired a percentage 
of calves which were born ear-marked as he was. It 
was a red bull, and the more remarkable occurrence 
was that the red calves only were so marked.—Live 
Stock Journal. 


Action by V.S. Counter-claim for Alleged 
Negligence. 


The plaintiff, Mr. J. Coleman, veterinary surgeon, 
Newington Causeway, claimed £30 from Mrs. Twining, 
a widow, of Coombe Oak, Kingston, for professional 
services in the treatment of her dogs. Mrs. Twining 
denied liability, on the ground that plaintiff had negli- 
gently and unskilfully treated the animals, and by 
counter-claim asked the Court to award her damages for 
such neglect. Mr. Coleman denied the neglect and un- 
skilful treatment. 

For plaintiff, Mr. Rawlinson, K.€., and Mr. Patrick 
Hastings (instructed by William Easton and Sons) ap- 
veared, and defendant was represented by Mr. Salter, 

..C., and Mr. Stuart Bevan (instructed by Long and 
Gardiner). 

Mr. Rawlinson stated that Mrs. Twining kept several 
dogs, among them Japanese spaniels. One of the dogs 
was treated by Mr. Coleman for a chill. Other dogs, 
suffering from mange, were entrusted to his care, and 
these were removed to a special branch establishment 
for dogs which he had had built at Surbiton. As part 
of the defendant’s accusation was that this establish- 
ment was insanitary, it was necessary to explain that it 
was such a place as ought to satisfy the most fashion- 
able dog, and the most ardent dog-lover. The tempera- 
ture was kept at about 55deg., and it was considerably 
better ventilated than that court room. (Laughter.) As 
the dogs had been used to company, some of them were 
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kept together, and during their treatment Mrs. Twining 
went down “to sympathise with them,” and on those 
occasions expressed her pleasure at the progress they 
were making. Two of the dogs were cured, but two 
were taken to another veterinary establishment, where 
they died of distemper, and two died at plaintiff's place. 
Distemper, said counsel, was like influenza—nobody 
could tell where or how he got it. There was no dis- 
temper in the kennels when defendant’s dogs were taken 
there. The animals were fed on the best food, including 
the most expensive essence of beef, and on one occasion 
a specialist was called in to see them. 

Mr. Henry Talbot, m.r.c.v.s., who had been qualified 
for thirty years, and who was resident manager of 
plaintiffs establishment at Surbiton, described in detail 
the treatment of the dogs. Until the issue of the writ 
for payment for professional services no complaint was 
made as to the Coes or the treatment of the dogs. 
None of the other dogs on his premises then had distem- 
per, nor, as far as he could ascertain, had they since 
developed it. 

Cross-examined : They were very fair dogs. He 
should not have valued any of them at more than £15 
or £20. 

Japanese spaniels were very delicate, even more so 
than Pekinese. When they came into his possession 
they were in a bad condition from the skin disease. Dis- 
temper was highly contagious. Witness had a kennel- 
man and two other assistants. He had accommodation 
for fourteen horses, and eleven separate kennels for dogs. 
Distemper kennels were always putas far as possible from 
healthy dogs, and veterinary surgeons going from one to 
the aioe changed their coats and goloshes and washed 
their hands. In this case the dogs with distemper were 
isolated. 

Mr. John Coleman, M.R.c.v.s., stated that he had 
establishments at Epsom, Newington Causeway, and 
Surbiton Hill. At the latter place Mr. Talbot was the 
manager, and witness regarded him asan able man. He 
entrusted the dog cases entirely to him, and the treat- 
ment he gave was quite proper. 

Cross-examined, witness said he had nothing to do 
with the treatment of the dogs. He knew there were 
some Japanese spaniels at the kennels, but he was not 
aware to whom they belonged. 

Mr. Arthur Crapp, veterinary surgeon, of Highbury, 
said Japanese spaniels were extremely delicate creatures, 
especially if they were pedigree animals. He said that 
a few days ago he had one sent to his place as a boarder. 
It had apparently nothing the matter with it at the 
time, but when he got home on Friday evening his ken- 
nelman told him it had a cough. At four o’clock that 
morning witness heard a noise in the kennels, and on 
going down found the spaniel was in a fit. It died at 
nine o’clock in the morning. 

Several expert witnesses were called, who stated that, 
in their opinion, the treatment given to the dogs by 
plaintiff's manager was the proper treatment, and that 
the kennels were suitable for the purpose of keeping the 
animals. 

Mr. Clavell Salter, for the defence, urged that the 
dogs were not treated by plaintiff with proper care and 
skill, and were not properly housed. They were allowed 
to get into such a poor state, however, that they contrac- 
ted the disease, and some of them died. He also com- 

jlained that the animals were allowed to get beyond 
nee of recovery before the attention of defendant was 
called to them. 

Mrs. Twining said she called in Mr. Talbot to attend 
to her Japanese spaniels in February, 1910. Witness 
explained that she was living at Coombe Oak, the house 
of her danghter, Lady Donegall, at Kingston, and plain- 
tiff attended the dogs there. Untimately witness agreed 
to a suggestion of plaintiff, and sent four of the dogs to 


his place. She visited the animals there on certain 
occasions, and she often inquired how they were getting 


on. 

On May 13 one of the dogs was brought back to her 
as cured, but witness saw that it had difficulty in breath- 
ing, and seemed strange. She rang up Mr. Talbot, who 
said the dog had indigestion, and advised her to give it 
brandy. Witness did so, and sat up all night, off and 
on, with the dog. It got worse, and in the morning she 
sent it back to plaintiff’s kennels in a motor car. 

Witness said on the following morning she motored 
over to see the dogs. Two of them were in a collapsed 
state. She said she told Mr. Talbot, “ It is too awful for 
words. Why have you not let me know the dogs were 
ill?” Plaintiff replied that he did not know. Witness 
asked for another veterinary to be called in, and a Mr. 
Sutton was telephoned for. On arrival he said the dogs 
were suffering from distemper, and two of them beyond 
cure. 


Mrs. Twining was cross-examined by Mr. Rawlinson. 
She said two of the dogs were puppies. The most valu- 
able puppy was a reddish-brown and white one. Witness 
gave £17 for the father and mother, with another dog. 
She explained that the reddish-brown dog had been at 
another veterinary surgeon’s place. 

Did you consider the woth which the dogs were in 
at plaintiff's were warm and comfortable ?—I thought 
they were chilly. 

Why did you not complain ?—Because I was trusting 
to the person who had charge of them. 

Witness said another dog died suddenly in her room 
after 24 hours’ illness. The rest of the dogs were isolated 
as soon as the other one became ill. The dog that died 
was not associated with a dog sent to the plaintiff’s. Wit- 
ness did not think it died from distemper. 

Witness said that when she saw the dogs at plaintiff’s 
place she considered the kennels were too cold for sick 
dogs. The animals were thin, and their coats were wet. 
She consulted the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals about the matter. 

Mr. Rawlinson : Did you approach them as strangers ? 
—Not as strangers, because they love animals. 

Albert Ardis, chauffeur to Lady Donegall, said he 
drove defendant to see the four dogs at plaintiff’s 
establishment. The animals were ill, and he took two 
of tham to another veterinary surgeon. He after- 
wards brought home the body of one of the dogs which 
died at the kennels, and put it in the photography 
place at the house. A veterinary surgeon afterwards 
saw its body. 

William Lovejoy, of the R.s.p.c.a., said the Society 
was consulted by Mrs. Twining, and made certain in- 
quiries. On May 21, witness saw Mr. Talbot at Surbi- 
ton, and told him he had called with reference to five 
Japanese spaniels which Mrs. Twining had placed in bis 
care, and which, it was alleged, had suffered from 
neglect. Mr. Talbot said he would give all the infor- 
mation he could, and keep back nothing. He said the 
two dogs that died on his premises had shown distinct 
signs of distemper on the previous Friday, and all possible 
care was taken of the dogs. 

Cross-examined, witness stated that in his report to 
the Society he stated that he had inspected Mr. Talbot’s 

yremises, where he found fourteen dogs of various breeds. 
hey were in clean and roomy boxes, and were clean and 
well cared for. 

Mr. Alexander Piesse, M.R.C.v.S., said an examination 
of the two dead dogs at Coombe Oak showed that the 
bodies were very emaciated. The cause of death was 
distemper. Japanese spaniels were very delicate, and 
even when in a healthy condition they required very 





age treatment and care. It would be quite unsuit- 
able to place them in kennels like those of plaintiff in 
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the month of February. They were too draughty, and 
lowered the vitality of the animals. 

Mr. Marcus Stephenson, M.R.c.v.s., said it was im- 
possible for a dog to be taken ill and die from dis- 
temper in a day. 

Mrs. Constance Morgan, wife of Mr. Herbert Morgan, 
of Albion Street, Hyde Park, said she had bred Japanese 
spaniels for 14 years. 

Mr. Bevan: Are you acquainted with the points of the 
breed ?—I ought to be. (Laughter). I breed, and show, 
and also sell. 

Witness said she sold three spaniels to defendant, two 
of which were the parents of the reddish-brown puppy. 
This puppy was a beautiful little thing. Sir Wil iam 
Ingram, one of the best judges of dogs, offered Mrs. 
Twining £50 for it. When witness saw the dog it was 
13 months old, and she considered it was worth £50. Up 
to the age of two years the dogs increased in value. 

Cross-examined, witness said Japanese spaniels were 
very fashionable, and she had now one for which she 
had refused £120. 

His Lordship : Has it had distemper ?—No, I wish it 
had, it would be worth so much more, (Laughter). 


His Lordship asked whether defendant still relied 
upon the defence, as a defence, that the services rendered 
to the dogs were of no value. 

Mr. Clavell Salter said that a person who was under 
a contract to render services must show that he had 
fully performed his contract before he could succeed in 
his claim. 

His Lordship said that two of the dogs having been 
sent home cured, it seemed to him that it was only open 
to the defendant to counter-claim for those that died. 

Mr. Clavell Salter contended that he was entitled to 
dispute the charges of 10s. 4d. a week, which plaintiff 
made for each of the dogs that died, as they ought not 
to have been kept as they were. 

His Lordship remarked that it seemed difficult to con- 
tend that the services rendered were useless, when two 
of the animals were sent home cured. 

Mr. Clavell Salter agreed that the bill might, perhaps, 
be dissected. There were six dogs, two of them were 
sent home ; and with regard to the other four there was 
a complete defence that proper attention had not been 
given to them. 

His Lordship said if Mr. Salter pressed the point he 
would leave it to the jury. 

Mr. Clavell Salter said he did press it. 

His Lordship: Supposing a doctor having the care of 
a child gave it the proper medicine, but failed to see that 
the room was kept warm, do you say that by reason of 
that omission he is not entitled to make any charge for 
his services ? 

Mr. Clavell Salter then addresed the jury for the 
defence. He contended that the dogs were not properly 
housed and attended, and that the eae where they 
were kept was quite unfit for such delicate little 
creatures. 

Mr. Robinson, for plaintiff, urged that it would bea 
monstrous thing if his client were to be held to have 
been guilty of negligence, because he did not get a special 
warming apparatus for heating the kennels. 

His Lordship, in summing up, said the real person 
charged with neglect was Mr. Talbot. The question for 
the jury was whether Mr. Talbot was negligent in his 
attention to the dogs, and if so, whether that negligence 
caused loss to Mrs. Twining. 

The jury, after ten minutes’ deliberation, found a 
verdict for the plaintiff on the claim and counterclaim. 

His Lordship entered judgment accordingly, with 
costs.—Daily Telegraph. 


Bequest to Royal (Dick) Vet. Coll., Edinbungh 


Under the trust disposition and settlement by James 
Clason Harvie, of Brownlee, and 8 Merchiston Crescent, 
Edinburgh, dated 17th January, 1910, who died on 20th 
January, 1911, in his eighty-fourth year, a number of 
bequests fall to be paid by his trustees. They amount 
in the total to £24,500. The sum of £10,000 1s left to 
be divided among public institutions in Edinburgh. 

To the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
to be appropriated to the Building Fund, or other pur- 
pose in the discretion of the Board of Management, the 
sum of £500. 


Affiliation of Societies 


Dear Sir,—I should be glad if you would intimate 
the receipt by me of the following subscriptions from 
the Veterinary Societies towards the expenses of the 
“ Amalgamation ” Committee, viz : 


Midland Counties 
Western Counties 
Vet. Med. Association of Ireland 
Royal Counties 
Lancashire 
North of England 
Association Vet. Officers of Health 
North Wales 
North of Ireland 
Scottish Metropolitan 
Southern Counties 
. National 
Yorkshire 
South Durham and North Yorkshire 
West of Scotland 
Central (London) 


£ 


be 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
( 
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£30 


© 


A full account of the expenditure will be published 
in due course.— Yours truly, 
A. Gorton, 
Hon, Sec. of the Committee. 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, Feb. 21. 


Veterinary Research Station—Ireland. 


The following important resolution has been passed 
unanimously by the Committee of Agriculture of the 
Royal Dublin Society :— 

“ That having regard to the overwhelming importance 
of the cattle and dairying industry in Ireland and to the 
widespread loss now caused by the more prevalent 
diseases, the Society venture to bring under the notice 
of the Department of Agriculture the paramount neces- 
sity of establishing a Veterinary Research Station where 
such diseases could be investigated, and the knowledge 
acquired disseminated throughout the country.”—7he 
Farmers’ Gazette. 


Poisoning by Oil of Sassafras. 


Dr. W. B. Szcretan (Reading) writing to 7'he British 
Medical Journal says :— 


“A healthy Scottish terrier dog belonging to me 
recently became infected with pediculi. I applied, 
rather copiously, oil of sassafras to his back. The appli- 
cation was repeated several times during about a week. 
The dog became ill, refusing his food and exhibiting 

at weakness. A veterinary surgeon, whom I called 





in, told me that he thought the dog was poisoned, and 
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that he had seen two cases before of poisoning due to 
this oil. In both cases absorption took place through 
the skin, as it apparently did with my dog, since he 
never licked himself. The dog eventually died rather 
more than a week after the last application of the oil, 
with no other symptoms than those of great weakness 
and emaciation. All through he retained his food, which 
he was made to take every few hours. Post-mortem, we 
found liver and kidneys congested, the former being 
considerably enlarged. I can find no account anywhere 
of oil of sassafras producing any toxic symptoms. As it 
is freely used to apply to the heads of children with 
vermin, it would be interesting to hear if any of your 
readers have experienced bad results from it. 1 should 
certainly be rather chary of using the oil now, especially 
in weakly and marasmic children. 


*,* The United States Dispensatory states that a tea- 
spoonful of oil of sassafras, swallowed by a young man, 
produced vomiting. collapse, somewhat dilated pupils, 
and pronounced stupor. It is added that experiments 
on animals by Heffter showed that in sufficient doses it 
kills quickly by centric paralysis of respiration, preceded 
by great depression of the circulation ; in smaller doses 
it causes death by widespread fatty degeneration of the 
heart, liver, and kidneys, etc. 


Cattle Poisoned. 


A two-year-old cross bullock was found dead on Wed- 
nesday, 15th inst., at Barstibly, tenanted by Mr. John 
Douglas. Information was sent to the police at Kircud- 
bright, and an examination of the carcase was made by 
Mr. Nicholson, v.s., but no trace of anthrax, which was 
suspected, could be discovered. Next day it was dis- 
covered that two other animals had died, Mr. Nicholson 
being of opinion that death was due to poisoning. It 
was then found that the cattle had got into the policies 
of Argrennan, and an examination revealed that several 
yew trees had been eaten by the animals.— Meat Trades’ 
Journal. 


Accidents—Motor v. Horse in 1909. 


The Highways Protection League has issued a strik- 
ing set of figures compiled by officers of this League 
from the latest official returns. These figures show that 
in the London streets in 1909, while 6,562 horse cabs 
caused the death of seven persons and injury to 665, 
3,956 motor cabs killed 17 persons and injured 1,238. In 
other words, while every hundred horse cabs caused 
about ten injuries, every hundred motor cabs caused 
about 31 injuries. So again, while 1,771 horse omni- 
buses killed or injured 240 persons, just two-thirds of 
that number of motor omnibuses, viz. 1,180, killed or in- 
jured 1,139 persons. The result is that of horse omnibuses 
every hundred injured 13°55 persons ; of motor omni- 
buses every hundred injured more than seven times as 
many persons, viz., 96°52. Again, while 239 horse trams 
caused 122 injuries, three being fatal, 2,198 motor trams 
caused 2,203 injuries—an average of one apiece—of 
which 26 were fatal. These figures are certainly very 
striking, and there can be no doubt that the alarming 
increase in the number of accidents is due to the rezkless 
speed at which motor vehicles are allowed to traverse 
our roads and streets. 


Hydrogen Peroxide for Cystitis. 


The utility of hydrogen peroxide solution in the treat- 
ment of all manner of suppurative conditions is already 
well known, but its use for lavage of the bladder in con- 
ditions of cystitis has not hitherto been suggested. Dr. 
A. Weith, of Lucerne, has tried the remedy on a man 





aged eighty-four, suffering from enlarged prostate and a 
purulent cystitis. After three weeks treatment with 
boric acid solution and with a weak solution of silver 
nitrate, Dr. Weith commenced cautiously with hydrogen 
peroxide, and first washed the bladder out with 200 
grammes of hydrogen peroxide of only two volumes con- 
centration. ‘The result was entirely satisfactory. Bub- 
bles of gas escaped freely but caused no pain to the 
patient, only a feeling of warmth. The condition was 
so much improved that no further lavage was carried 
out for three days. After two applications the strength 
of the hydrogen peroxide was increased to three volumes, 
and at the end of another three weeks the patient had 
completely recovered. 


Deaf Cats. 


All white cats are not deaf, but most blue-eyed white 
cats are, says a writerin The St. Nicholas Magazine. It 
has never been discovered why the blue-eyed cats should 
have the tendency to deafness, but it is a fact, while 
there has never been a case known of a yellow-eyed or 
ona white cat being deaf unless by accident. 
—L.8. J. 


Donations to R.C.V.S. 

The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 

Surgeons desires to acknowledge the receipt of further 
donations to the College funds, from Messrs. 

A. 8. Leese, C.V.D., India £1 1 0 

Major A. Smith, C.V.D., India i on 

Amount previously acknowledged 50 8 O 

0 








REVIEW. 


THE STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF MoDERN AGRICULTURE 
AND RuraL Economy. Edited by Prof. R. Patrick 
WRIGHT, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E. Vol. x. Plu-Sho. (The 
Gresham Publishing Company, 34 and 35 Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, London). 


This valuable cyclopedia is now approaching its ter- 
mination ; and the present volume, while perhaps con- 
taining fewer long articles than some of its predecessors, 
is inferior to none in the interest and variety of its con- 
tents. Perhaps the two most important items to the 
agriculturist are the long and comprehensive article 
upon “ potato,” and the series of subdivided ones under 
the heading of “sheep,” which includes sections upon 
sheep-breeding and management, sheep dips and dipping 
orders, sheep feeding and shearing, sheep dogs and sheep 
dog trials, the shepherd and tis duties, and other 
similar subjects. Other major articles deal with seeds, 
the agriculture of Scotland, the agricultural press, rice, 
rye, and rye grass, public health legislation, the con- 
struction of and laws regarding roads (including of course 
the horseman’s “rule of the road”), sewage and sewage 
farms, refrigeration and cold storage, rape and rape 
cake, dust, and meal, and the rotation of farms and 
woodland crops. Quite an exceptional number of 
special breeds of animals also fall within this volume. 

he most important, of course, are the Shire horse and 
the Shorthorn ; while some of the others of more or less 
moment are polled Durham, polled Hereford, and red- 
polled cattle ; the Shetland ponies, cattle, sheep, and 
collies ; Radnor, Rough Fell and Ryeland sheep; Ply- 
mouth Rock, Scotch Grey, and Redcap fowls ; wild and 
domestic rabbits ; rats ; and Schipperke, Scotch terrier, 
Pomeranian, pug, pointer, setter, poodle, and St. 
Bernard dogs. 

The most important animal disease dealt with—for 
rabies and fm omer cannot now be regarded as of 
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importance within these islands—is bovine redwater ; 
and this has been entrusted to no less an authority 
than Sir John M‘Fadyean, whose exposition of its 
nature and possible prevention is fully as admirable 
as was the article. upon glanders which he has already 
contributed to this cyclopedia. 

Not a few other important subjects which we have 
not mentioned, and a great variety of minor ones, are 
also included ; and altogether this tenth volume must 
be pronounced to be one of the most interesting of the 
series. 


THe Encyciorepia oF Sport AND GameEs.—Edited by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. Second edition. 
Parts xv. and xvj. Hun—Law. (Wm. Heinemann, 
London). 


The two present issues of this Encyclopedia contain 
an abundance of matter which will interest the English 
sportsman. Part xv. is called a “Special Hunting Part,” 
and justly so, as it is wholly devoted to, and in fact does 
not quite complete, the subject of hunting. This long 
article is better described as a series of article ; since it 
is the work of several hands, and is subdivided into 
sections as follows :—(1) Fox, including fox-hunting 
on foot, (2) Hare (including harriers, foot harriers, 
beagles, and bassets), (3) Stag (including wild and 
carted deer), (4) Otter, (5) Drag, (6) Hunting in 
France, (7) Horn music, and (8) Hunters—all of these 
receiving full consideration. As stated above, this hunt- 
ing series is concluded in Part xvi, and is followed by a 
variety of articles upon some half-dozen foreign animals 
—the Ibex, Kangaroo, Kudu, and Jaguar being perhaps 
the most noteworthy. Then comes a lon article upon 
lacrosse, which is succeeded by a much longer one 
upon lawn tennis; the latter unfinished. The game is 
dealt with very fully, especially as regards its modera 
developments: and these two issues therefore contain 
something to interest almost every lover of outdoor 
sport aad exercises. 


E. Lerrz’s PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION 


APPARATUS. 


The well-known firm of E. Leitz, Oxford House, 9 
Oxford Street, W., forward us two of their departmental 
catalogues. The Leitz apparatus are now listed, not in 
one necessarily somewhat bulky catalogue, but in nine 
sections, each representing a special department of the 
works. Of the two sections under notice, one concerns 
apparatus for photomicrography, and the other projec- 
tion apparatus and drawing appliances involving the 
principle of projection. Every year the Leitz catalogues 
present abundant new features, and these are evident in 
the two lists before us. The most conspicuous new 
features in the photomicrographic list are a large camera 
having a maximum extension of one metre, which may 
be used either vertically or horizontally, and an appara- 
tus for photographing insects suggested by Professor 
Hermann, for which the Leitz. “micro-summars” are 
especially suitable, though other lenses can of course be 
used with it. Perhaps the most notable feature in the 
second list is a “universal” projection apparatus, one 
great advantage of which is the facility with which 
different modes of projection can be utilised in the course 
of the same lecture or demonstration. Both lists, how- 
ever, contain many other items—some old and well 
tried, others recent—which are of interest to those con- 
cerned in work of this description, who would do well 
to refer to their pages. Of course, neither photomi- 
crographic nor projection mani can ever be described 
as more than comparatively inexpensive ; but we can- 
not close without remarking that, in this as in all other 
departments of their work, the prices of Leitz will com- 
pare favourably with those of any other house of known 
repute, 





Personal, 


Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, F.R.C.V.S., 35 North Frederick 
Street, Dublin, has been appointed by Royal Warraut 
Veterinary Surgeon to the King. r. Allen has also 
been selected to examine the King’s Premium and Prize 
Hunters at the London Horse Show, March 7. 


It is said of Capt. ADRIAN Jongs, who has designed 
the four-horse war chariot, weighing upwards of thirty 
tons, which is to be erected near Hyde Park Corner as 
a memorial to “ Peace,” and also the memorial on North 
Terrace, Adelaide, that he is probably the only living 
sculptor who understands a horse from tail-tip to nostril. 
As a boy he loved and studied horses, and would have 
liked to become an artist, but his father had other plans, 
and he entered the Army. He saw much active service, 
and was then advised to become a sculptor, having 
devoted most of his spare time when in the Army to 
painting and sculpture.— Advertiser (Adelaide). 


Wrora—Buicut.-—At St. George’s Church, Modbury, 
on Thursday morning, Feb. 23, Mr. Arthur Harris 
Wroth, of Heathfield Down, to Miss Emma Wyatt Blight 
(Cissie), eldest daughter of Mr. John Blight, veterinary 
surgeon, Modbury. The wedding service was conducted 
by the Vicar, the Rev. J. E. Champernowne, and was 
well attended. The bride, who was married in travellin z 
costume, was given away by her father, and the church 
bells rang peals during the day. The presents, which 
were numerous and costly, included a purse of money, 
and an illuminated list of subscribers given to Mr. Wroth 
by the members and followers of the Modbury Hunt, 
to whom he has ably acted as huntsman during the past 
few seasons. The happy pair left amidst hearty congratu- 
lations from friends, or Bournemouth, where the honey- 
moon will be spent. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb. 21 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 

Vet.-Lieut. M. E. White to be appointed Lieut., with 
peovenenas as in the Unattached List for the Territorial 
‘orce. Dated July 8. 

UNATTACHED LIsT FoR THE TERRITORIAL Force. 

W. C. Mackie to be Sec. Lieut., for service with the 
Infantry Unit of the Glasgow University Contingent, 
Senior Division, Officers Training Corps. Dated Feb. 3. 








OBITUARY. 


JoHn AITKEN, jun., M.R.C.v.s,, Causeway side, Edin- 
burgh. 1875, Graduated, N. Edin: July, 1881 


Death occurred on February 20th, from long-standing 
aneurism of aorta. Mr. Aitken’s age was 59 years. 


The funeral of Mr. George Barrow. M.R.C.v.s., took 
place at Newmarket on Saturday. The chief mourners 
were Mrs. Rayner (sister-in-law), Miss Bartholomew 
niece), Mr. Cecil Rayner, and Mr. Arthur Bartholomew. 
Mr. Richard Marsh, the King’s trainer, was present. The 
officiating clergy were Rev. H. B. Young, rector of St. 
Mary’s, Newmarket, and Rev. R. A. Law. 





Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side of the paper only and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 
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QUITTOR. | 


Sir, 

In writing my article on quittor a few weeks ago I specifi- | 
cally referred to the treatment of that condition by the use 
of the hot iron and caustic plugs, and Mr. Davis has rightly | 
concluded that I regard these methods as ‘‘ archaic and | 
barbarous.’’ He has, however, unfortunately given to the | 
term ‘‘ caustic plugs ’’’ a wider meaning than was intended | 
or is justifiable by my remarks, and applies it to the use of | 
so-called caustic injections as well as to the insertion of | 
solid caustics into the fistulous openings. My remarks re- 
ferred solely tu the latter, no reference whatever being made 
to the former. 

Tt cannot be suggested that there is no difference between 
the two methods; the insertion of solid caustics always 
produces evident destruction of tissue and separation of a 
more or less extensive slough, a result which does not follow 
the use of the solutions commonly employed in quittor and 
which is evident to all familiar withthem. Their injection, 
several times daily, as is the custom, would be disastrous if 
marked destruction followed. 

On looking up my copy of Cadiot (2nd edition) I had no 
difficulty in finding Mr. Davis’ quotation, but it does not 
apply to the use of the hot iron and solid caustics. Of 
these methods Cadiot says ‘‘It is moreover a blind pro- 
cedure, destroying too much or too little, and which it is 
expedient should be reserved for those cases where one can- 
not make use of other agents.’’ With the view that it is a 
blind procedure whose effects cannot be controlled or regu- 
lated I expressed agreement in my previous article, and 
Cadiot’s opinion increases rather than diminishes my sur- 
prise at the support which these methods received at the 
London meeting. : 

In the following section of the chapter on quittor, which 
deals with the use of liquid injections, the opinioh quoted 
by Mr. Davis may be found, but it is unfortunate that the 
quotation stops where it does, for as it stands it fails to do | 
Prof. Cadiot justice. We are left with the impression that ' 
in the opinion of Cadiot caustic injections constitute the | 
treatment of chcice in all cases of quittor. The continua- 
tion of the quotation is as follows: ‘‘ For the patients under | 
our attendance we rarely have recourse to them (caustic | 
injections) because the majority reach us late, when the 
necrosis has spread to the anterior or inferior regions of the 
cartilage. However efficacious caustics and antiseptics may 
be, there are cases in which their employment ought to be 
prescribed. When the necrotic process has reached the 
neighbourhood of the ligament or the bone, but especially 
when the local symptoms or the subjective phenomena indi- 
cate a complication, it is necessary to abandon these agents 
and decide on operation. In these cases the injections 
are inadequate and it would be dangerous to continue their 
use.”’ 

I am unable to find in my article any justification for the | 
conclusion at which Mr. Davis appears to have arrived, | 
that I regard extirpation of the lateral cartilage as the one | 
and only treatment for quittor. Complete ablation of the | 
lateral cartilage as a routine procedure cannot be recom- | 
mended ; it 1s rarely necessary, and in many cases would | 
involve a useless and needless destruction of healthy tissue. | 
T am of opinion, however, that recovery from quittor is de- | 
pendant solely on one c ndition, and that without its fulfil- | 
ment recovery is impossible. Recovery is dependant on | 
the elimination, either by natural processes or by surgical 
removal, of the necrotic area or areas of cartilage which are | 
the cause of quittor. There are cases in which the natural 
processes may wisely be assisted by the use of suitable anti- | 
septic injections, which have the further merit of limiting 
the septic changes and thus lessening the tendency to the 
extension of the disease. There are others in which surgi- 
cal interference is the only rational treatment to adopt, 
but it should be as far as possible on conservative lines. 

Mr. Davis quotesa case to show that ‘‘itisabsurd to decry 
the methods of treatment adopted.’ With all respect to | 

Mr. Davis, his case has no bearing on the point, for the | 
methods of treatment which I condemned were not em- 





| trace of the injury. 


loyed as aids torecovery. The choice of the case is still 
farther unfortunate, since all unprejudiced individuals will 
attribute the recovery to the natural processes operating 
throughout the two months run at grass, and not to the in- 
jections employed for the very limited period of one week. 
Iam not without knowledge of cases in which caustic injec- 
tions have been used over a period of several months with- 
out result, and in which recovery has followed a subse- 
quent run at grass of one-fourth to one-half of the time 
during which treatment had previously been employed, 
a result which suggests that more reliance may be 

laced upon the natural processes than on the use of 
agents likely to be destructive to the sound, healthy tissue 
adjacent and super-imposed to the necrotic cartilage. In- 
deed, Mr. Davis’ article strengthens rather than weakens 
the opinion I previously expressed, that the use of methods 
which increase the amount of dead tissue already exist- 
ing cannot on any logical grounds be advocated. 

Lastly, Mr. Davis, in rather strong language, attacks the 
practice of stripping the separated horn in all cases in which 
pus has appeared at the coronet between the hair and hoof, 
describing the procedure as absolutely unnecessary and a 
useless mutilation. In using the word mutilation, Mr. 
Davis ignores the fact that in stripping the separated horn 
the underlying horn-forming structures remain intact, and 
that the hoof soon resumes and subsequently retains its 
normal shape and appearance. Horn separated from the 
horn-forming structures never becomes re-united to them. 
There is no reason for leaving it, it is is useless, and its 
presence often injurious ; there are many reasons why it 
should be removed. It is scarcely possible to remove pus 
lodging between horn and the underlying swollen soft 
tissues, its presence there is painful, retards recovery and 
is liable to, and frequently does, produce necrosis of the 
soft parts, The removal of the separated horn allows the 


| escape of pus, relieves the pain, and permits of the septic 
| process being checked at once. As a result the exposed 


parts become covered with new horn in from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours, soft and white at first, and in the case of 


| the wall laminal in origin, but the horn soon thickens and 


hardens, and unless the lamingw had become necrotic before 
the old horn was removed, the horse is fit for work within 
seven or ten days. The growth of the coronary horn is a 


| slower process, but since the coronary band has not been 


injured it takes place regularly, and ultimately removes all 
There is no permanent deformity, 
and no mutilation within the dictionary meaning of that 
word. 

This practice of removing all horn separated by pus was 
adopted because of the uncertain and very frequently un- 
satisfactory results obtained by leaving it in whole or in part. 
It adoption was an enlightenment: it produced uniformly 
satisfactory results and reduced the number of quittors 
following suppurative conditions within the hoof to vanish- 
ing point. 

If Mr. Davis would sink his somewhat strongly expressed 
prejudice and try this method over a series of cases, the im- 
provement in results would prove as much of a surprise 
and enlightenment to him as they were to me, and would 
do more to convince him of its value and advisability than 
any argument or statement which I could advance. 
—Yours, etc. 

A. Gorton. 


HOW PARKE, DAVIS, AND CO. HELP THE 
PROFESSION. 
Sir, 

In reference to Mr. Fred. L. Clunes’ letter in your issue 
of The Veterinary Record of the 18th inst., I just wish to 
say that it seems to be the universal practice of Parke, 
Davis and Co. to supply their goods to all and sundry, and 
of course, as they say, they are not responsible for what 
becomes of them afterwards. One remedy is to use 
Cutter’s vaccine. It is supplied by Willows and Co., 
London, to veterinary surgeons only, and as a preventive of 


| black-quarter it is at least equal to Parke, Davis and Co.'s 


preparation, and costs less.—Yours truly, 
J. A. THompson. 
Lurgan, Feb. 22. 





